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PREFACE 


Early in 1954, the Secretariat published two articles on,the education of nomads in the Hoggar, 
(See the quarterly bulletin Fundamental and Adult Education, Vol. V1], Nos. 1 and 2). The second of 
these articles was prefaced by a short paragraph asking readers to send accounts of other educational 
activities among nomadic peoples. This issue of Education Abstracts is, in a sense, a continuation 
of the work begun at that time. It has, however, been extended to cover education for migrants: 
bargees, fairground workers, share croppers and other members of technically advanced societies who 
are compelled by the nature of their employment to move continually from place to place. It is of 
course true that there is a vast difference between the sociological and cultural backgrounds of the 
two groups. It is likewise true that these socio-cultural factors would have to be taken intoconsider- 
ation in any comprehensive study of the education of either group. In particular, it has to be borne 
in mind that nomads or occupational migrants often form a community as coherent and complex as any 
«static» society. Again, contact between the nomad or migrant group and settled communities is 
a constant source of social tension which educators must take into account. In places where the 
chief aim of nomad or migrant education is to prepare the child to fit into «static» society, there is a 
special kind of adjustment problem to be faced. 


In this issue, the Secretariat has approached the question from a more limited angle . Its aim is 
to present literature describing actual educational provision and programmes for two groups of society 
who have in common the habit - disconcerting for the educational administrator - of never staying for 
long in any one locality. It has, therefore, compiled this annotated bibliography, consisting of the 
significant literature on the education of nomads and migrants of which it is at present aware. 
Mr. Stewart B. Hamblen of the United States of America Operations Mission to Jordan was asked to 
write the introductory essay. He has drawn on his own experience in Bedouin education and also 


upon the documentation made available to him by the Secretariat. 


The problem of nomad and migrant education is of great interest to Unesco in view of the re- 
quests it receives for information on the subject both from Member States and field workers. Readers 
are requested to communicate to the Secretariat any information known to them which does not appear 
either in the bibliography following the introductory essay or among the abstracts themselves. Such 


material will provide the basis for further and more exhaustive publications on this topic. 
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The nomad is living in very much the same way as his fathers and forefathers for the past 


hundreds and thousands of years. 


times. The nomad, by and large, intends to continue his way 


ward to settling down when his economic status changes for the better. 


In most instances, the migrant worker i 
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city-dweller. The migrant, in many cases, hopes his lot is only 
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a product of modern 


independent individual, a warrior and raider, an owner of flocks and other property. 


is usually very far down the social and economic ladder Many oth 


be mentioned. 
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problems: how to provide education for children who move about, 


areas, whose parents have little or no influence in the politi 
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individuals, asmembersof a fan id citizen of a nation. 





However, it is pleasing to be able to report that these problems 
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migrant children has a long history; in others, it is just starting. Programmes are being 
developed with varying success but, in general, a momentum is being built up that gives pron 
of a brighter future 
In the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, there is a move nt to settle the nomadic Bedoui 
er nent homes and, as this is done, schools will be made available to the children \ few 
eady in operation. \nother provision for nomads is the establishment of boarding-schools 
et their number, the training of the teachers, and the equipment and materials furnished 
lequate, but steady progress is being made. The Arab Legion and the Ministr of Ed 
y vely concerned with a joint programme. Native Bedouin teacher ire sed and ar 
receiving improved training through pre-service and in-service teacher-education programn 
Bedouin parents are willing for their children to be educated and the children themselves pr 
keen pupil rravelling schools to accompany Bedouin families w never be fea Le Y: 
ther« little cohesion among Bedouin ver ie desert th tk I = 
there seems to be no set pattern in their wanderings or their grouping 
lifferent situation is found in Iran, where there are six lar ribs mads Ea 
has its own winter and summer grazing-area and each area has alm litical boundaries 
‘ribes do not usually encroach upon one another's traditional territories, and, if the se! 
trouble arises. The routes taken by the variou ribes from the \ er grazing are o th 
ler ones and back again are also well defined and traditiona Because of thes« re 
haracteristics of nomadic life in Iran, travelling hools have bee found ffe ra I 
solution of the educational problem. Up to now, however, mo he ed yr ym ac 
children in Iran is limited to the Qashqai Tribe of Central Iran (Fars Province)(2) he tt 
is divided into many separate units, each under the leadership of a sub-Khan (Chief h 
Iinits are cohesive; they travel together and stay together du the vinter and imme 
periods. Each unit consists of enough families to warrant travelling tent-schools, and I 
with a score of pupils is not uncommon 
The teachers are tribesmen, whose salary, food and means of transport are provided by) 
the Khans. Tents for schools, materials for teaching, books, and simple equipment, are all 
Supplied by joint funds from the central government of Iran in co-operation with USOM/ Iran 
(Point IV) Teacher-training for the tribal education programme is carried on by in-service 
courses, and a normal school for tribal teachers has been established. 
* The numbers in the text refer to the bibliography which immediate follows the ess 
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The travelling schools consist of grades 1-4, and are attended by both boys and girls. The 
language of instruction is Farsi. As in the case of the Jordanian Bedouins, the children are 
eager to learn, and their parents and tribal leaders are most willing that they should attend school, 
Seventy-eight of these tribal schools have been established among the Qashqai. There are also 
a few boarding-schools where the course offered goes beyond the fourth grade, and includes the 
whole secondary programme. 


It seems reasonable to assume that this type of educational programme will expand among 
the Qashqai and will also be adopted by the other large tribes of Iran. Already small beginnings 
have been made and interest is high. 


The literature available to the present writer reports nomad education programmes in 
varying stages of development in parts of Africa, Northern Europe and Northern Canada. The 
continent of Africa is host to many nomads; the territories administered by France, in particular, 
contain a large number of them. Travelling schools exist in Mauretania (French West Africa}? 20) 
both boarding and travelling schools are provided for the Tuareg nomads of the Hoggar‘”’ 
whereas in the Niger Province of French West Africa (1) boarding-schools have been found the 
most practical. 


In the British Protectorate of Somaliland, (15) 4 pilot study is being made, as a result of 
which it is hoped that education for nomadic children will be made available. 


From Europe come reports of educational provision for the Lapps of Sweden, Norway, and 
Finland. Sweden has a quite comprehensive educational programme(!9, 16); Norway has also 
established educational facilities(2); Finland's Lapps are educated primarily in their homes and 
by their parents(21), 


Doubtless there are educational programmes for nomads in other parts of the world, but 
no description of them was available for this study. Indeed, the literature on the subject is 
meagre. What literature there is shows that nomadic children, on the whole, are still 
inadequately provided for, but that there is a growing concern for their welfare, and that foundations 
of suitable education programmes have been laid. 


The literature about education for migrants is also limited, both as to quantity and geo- 
graphical coverage. The two areas reported here are the bargee children of the rivers and 
canals of Belgium, France, Federal Republic of Germany and the Netherlands, and the children 
of migrant agricultural workers in the United States of America. Other migrants, such as 
followers of fairs, carnivals, and so on, are found in many countries but it is reasonable to con- 
clude from the scarcity of available information that little or nothing is being done for them. 


In the Netherlands, special educational provision for bargee-children dates as far back 
as 1870, and steady progress has been achieved(18, 24), There are two types of school for 
bargees: continuous boarding-schools, and berth schools, which the children attend only when 
their barges are tied up for short periods nearby. Costs are borne by the parents but, in cases 
of hardship, the State helps. As most bargemen are poor, it is hard for them to spare money for 
their children's education. Thus, although there is a compulsory education act, it is difficult to 
enforce it, and the bargee-children who go to school do not total many years of schooling - not 
even a full elementary education. The authorities are striving to better these conditions. 


The other countries concerned with the education of bargee children have encountered 
similar problems and frustrations (7, 9, 14, 22), In Belgium, the history of bargee education 
goes back over fifty years. In France, it is reported (22) as having begun in 1905, when several 
bargee children were taken ashore at Conflans Ste. Honorine and put into elementary school. 

This was done in an attempt to start a boarding-school in this important barge-port, but it was 
not until 1920 that the school opened its doors. In 1943, it was turned into a home for bargee 
children, who attend the regular public schools. Other such establishments have been set up at 
Dunkerque, Lille and Strasbourg. One example of German provision for these children is the 
school at Hamburg(22). Classes are held ashore but practical work is done afloat and there is a 
floating boarding-establishment. The barge which houses the children is provided and maintained 
by the shippers in the Rhine Valley, but the expense of keeping the pupils is borne by the local 
community of which the pupils are legally citizens. The state also grants a subsidy of 50 DM. 











per pupil. 





Pupils may enrol at the age of 14 and stay until they are 20. Schooling is free. 


Underlying all the available literature is the feeling that these children exist in numbers, that 
only a start has been made on an educational programme for them, and that they need and deserve 
an education that will enable them to take their rightful place in modern life. 


Education for migrants in the United States of America deals with the children of agricul- 


tural workers who follow the crops from the southern part of the country to the north(13, 17), 
There are many thousands of these children scattered across the United States of America, who 
follow the harvests in four main migratory lanes. They constitute the largest single reservoir of 
illiterates in the country, and everyone who has written about their education agrees that special 
attention must be given to the problem. Permanent, not temporary or emergency measures must 
be taken. The curriculum for migrant children must be adapted to their needs and interests. 
Long-term, consistent planning is necessary. Migrant workers make a positive contribution to 
the nation's economy and their children deserve a good education. Host communities have a 

duty to educate these children and evasion of any kind should not be tolerated(28, 29, 30), 


This introduction, and the abstracts which follow, will have achieved their purpose if they 


provide those interested in the education and well-being of nomadic and migrant children with a 
clearer picture of the world situation and a realization of how much more must be done. May 
they see, too, the value of pooling ideas, and find in this study some help in developing their 
own programmes. 
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ABSTRACTS 
/. Publications abstracted are presented by alphabetical order of authors / 
Allainmat, Y. "Ecoles nomades au Niger", Encyclopédie mensuelle d'Outre-mer, 
Vol. IV, Fasc. 50, octobre 1954, pp. 272-275. Paris. 





The Education Service of the Niger Province in French West Africa has experimented 
with various methods for providing education for the children of the nomadic peoples of the 
region. These move with their flocks from one pasture to another periodically, always 
following the same itinerary, and have their own way of living and their own conception of 
space and time. The normal type of school on the pattern of Metropolitan France is quite 
unsuitable for them, but experience has also shown that travelling schools are not entirely 
successful, so that a compromise had to be found. 


The solution chosen, and first put into operation in 1948, was to establish boarding- 
schools in certain villages which were centrally situated in the areas frequented by nomads, 
Whenever the parents of pupils are working near one of these villages, they can set up their 
encampment in the vicinity and the children can return each evening to their families. At 


other times the children live at the school, 


Materials for the construction of these schools and their equipment had to be carried 
over miles of often trackless desert, The parents had to be convinced by intensive propaganda 
of the need to send their children to school, and arrangements had to be made for the foad, 
sleeping-quarters and clothing of the pupils once enrolled. Since no teacher could be forced 
to live in such isolation, and often among hostile peoples, only voluntary teaching personne] 
with a great sense of vocation and of public service could be recruited. The curricula and 
hours of study had also to be specially adapted so as to give the maximum of instruction ina 
minimum of time. An account is given of the establishment of a group of three schools in 
the Air region, and of the way in which native teachers were trained by the school inspector 
who, on camel-back, travelled from one to the other spending some fifteen days in each. 


By 1954, a total of 11 schools (two of stone, others of dried earth or straw mats) had 
been established, providing for 18 classes, with a total enrolment of 560. Trained teachers 
had also been found for each, and arrangements made for inspection, In the Air region, 
each of the schools has three classes leading in six years to the primary school certificate 
and, by competitive examination, to a teacher-training course. In the Azaouak region, the 
schools have one class only, some thirty children are recruited each time, spend four years 
in the school and attain the second-year primary level when they normally return to their 
families. The more intelligent go on to a centrally-situated school and continue their studies 
almost to the primary certificate level, after which they return to the tribe as secretaries or 
interpreters, or they can take a vocational course in veterinary work or nursing. Those who 
are especially brilliant enter the normal school at Tahoua by competitive examination and 
take a five-year course leading to a teacher-training certificate, after which they return to 
their tribe. The aim of this education is to send back to the nomad community children 
as little uprooted as possible, but possessing skills which may be employed for the common 
good. 


The volunteer teaching personnel chosen for these nomad schools is of the highest 
quality, because the children, impatient to return to their tribes, must be taught quickly 
and well. For the first two years of primary instruction the teacher must speak the 
language of the area. Physical fitness is one of his greatest attributes, 
great difficulties under which he works, and so is the ability to adapt both his personality 
and his methods to the conditions in which he finds himself. 


because of the 


Mention is also made of the inspector of schools who spends 20 days each month in 
the desert on camel-back going from one school to another to supervise the work, advise 
the teacher and maintain good relations with the chief of the tribe and the parents. Details 
are given of the qualities looked for in an inspector and of the equipment with which he is 
provided. 











3elgoium. Ministére de l'instruction publique. Enseignement normal. Pensionnats pour 





enfants dont les parents n'ont pas de résidence fixe. (Textes légaux et réglementaires). 


Bruxelles, Imprimerie Emile Tychon, 1936. 19p. 








The texts of laws, and royal decrees by which they are implemented, relating to 
education of Belgian children whose parents do not have a permanent home (bargees, fair- 


ground workers, pedlars). 


, ; " : " ’ 
Blanguernon, Claude, The schools for nomads in the Hoggar and Gast, Marcea 
"A class in the Hoggar mountains’. Fundamental and Adult Education, Vol. VI No. 


January 1954, pp. 8-14, Vol. VI, No. 2, April 1954, pp. 71-75. Paris, Unesco, 
Published also in French, and Spanish. 





In 1947, a school was opened at Tamanrasset, in the Hoggar, a mountainous re 
in the centre of the Sahara. The nomad (Tuareg) population of the region viewed the 


school with suspicion and it was attended only by the children of the settled communi 
At the request of the French authorities, M. Blanguernon, headmaster of the school, begat 
to organize special classes for the nomads, and succeeded in convincing them that the aim 
of this experiment was to enrich the knowledge and experience of the whole ymmunit having 
due respect for its customs, and not trying to entice its members away from their nomadi 


- 7 7 
way of ilfe. 


These classes, which are ac-ommodated in the camps, follow the Tuareg j thei1 
annual migrations, Each teacher has a small tent with a folding table, folding chair amr 
bed, pneumatic mattress, and suitable cooking utensils. Iwo pack-camels are used for 
carrying water, and for short journeys. A "'boy', paid by the community, looks after the 
teacher's material needs, anda large tent is assigned to each class in which the teaching 
equipment and medicine chest are stored. No boarding system is possible, but a school 

anteen, subsidized by the Government, provides meals for the hildren., 

Details are given of the operations necessary for the provisioning of such a class 


and of the type of teacher likely to be successful in a nomad school. Finally, the author 
discusses the aims of nomad education, and the special réle of the teacher who lives so 


ouch with them. 


cioseiy 1n 


In the second article, a teacher of a nomad class gives an account of the preparations 
necessary before his departure from the Tamanrasset base school, of his arrival in and 
first yntact with the community he was to serve. [The time-table had to be arranged s 
as to respect local istom and religion, and allow the children the necessary free time to 
perform the tasks - often in themselves educative - which are their contribution to the 

Ommunity's well-being. But the greatest problem was that of adapting usual educational 


methods to such a highly individual people. This was done by basing instruction entirely on 
the children's everyday experiences, encouraging them to express themselves in writing or 
drawing, and printing the resulting materials on limograph. Another difficulty proved to 
be that of combining the use of the mother tongue with French, the language of instruction 
ind of teaching the children toregard French not as a school task but ''as an instrumen ) 


be used in their daily life and work, and asa never-failing source of new discoveries 


Coster, J. de. L'enseignement aux enfants des bateliers. Bruxelles, Fonds de la batellerie 





rhénane belge, 1950. 8p. 


lraces the development of education for bargees' children in Belgium from the late 


19th century, when certain pioneers, recognizing the social evils to which the then largely 





? lit + } . * - _ ] | + + + + ] + 
luilterate Dargees were exposed, opened ins ions in the most common ports of ail 
ater for the sporadic attendance of these children. These schools were later transformed 


into boarding establishments with nominal fees, and were eventually taken over or rex gnized 


by the State. One of them, for example, ‘'Saint-Jacques des Bateliers'' at Namur, so 
expanded as to offer education for both boys and girls in separate but adjoining buildings 
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and also accepted, as day-pupils, the children of bargees staying only a short time and who 
could not afford the modest boarding fees. The length of the schooling offered was four 
years, because the parents either could not or did not wish to spare their children for a 
longer period, and the curriculum was related as far as possible to the pupils' calling, 
For example boys were taught mental arithmetic, the geography of waterways, simple 
accountancy and how to keep a log-book, and the girls were instructed in housecratft, 


Details are given of legislation affecting the education of children of families with no 
fixed abode. Preceding laws were modified by that of 15 September, 1932, which still 
remains the legal basis for such education within the framework of the primary education 
law, and makes the following provisions. Heads ofsuch families must send their children 
for four consecutive years, dating from the beginning of the school year in which falls the 
child's tenth birthday, to a special educational establishment, public or private. Before 
1 August each year, the respective educational authorities will notify parents concerned, 
who should transmit to them the name of the school chosen. This will be made known through 
appropriate channels to the Minister of Science and Arts who will issue a school card, 
Legal action can be taken to enforce this. Where necessary, the State envisages financial 
aid towards the payment of boarding fees. By royal decree, the State, provinces and 
communes may establish boarding schools for such children, and existing private schools 
may be recognized by the Government. The staff for these schools is to consist ofa 
director (male or female), a house manager and a doctor where the number of pupils 
justifies their presence, supervisors, and resident primary School teachers, male or 


female. Provision is also made for inspection, All administrative and organizational 
matters are the province of the Minister of Public Instruction, who sets up an administrative 
commission for each school to advise him and to watch over the pupils! welfare. A table 


shows the exact proportion of the school fees to be paid by the parents, according to their 
income, for pupils in State or State-recognized schools, and conditions for State recogni- 
tion are given. A further table gives details of enrolment in these schools, which reached 
a total of 1, 280 in 1949. 


East Coast Migrant Conference, Washington, D.C., 1954. Report. Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1954. 110 p., processed. 


Organized by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, this conference met 
to develop ways to extend health, education and welfare services to agricultural migrants 
and their families through inter-state and inter-agency co-operation. Two panels were set 
up to examine the nature and the extent cf the migrant problems, the first from the State 
and the second from the Federal point of view. 


Among the proposals made by the Conference, the following are directly concerned 
with education. Adult education: "That long-range programmes be planned to provide 
adult migrants with knowledge about health, education and welfare of themselves and their 
families" In-service training: ‘That in-service training be provided for teachers, public 
health workers and others who deal directly with migrants. The training would concentrate 
on developing understanding of the migrant, his background, the community's obligation 
toward him, and how that obligation might be met", Schooling for children: "That schools 
adapt the curriculum to meet the individual and group needs of migrants! children. That 
school attendance of migrant children be improved. That attention be given to language 
difficulties, particularly for Spanish-speaking children. That a school transfer card and 
work-books be developed". 


Approximately one-third of the report is given over to papers prepared before the 
conference, presenting State Approaches to migrant problems and the migrant situation 
within the States themselves. There is a short bibliography. 
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Fresno (California) County Project. Educational Program for Migrant Children, 
Teaching children who move with the crops. Fresno, County Superintendent of Schools, 
1955. 995 p. 








This book was written for teachers, school workers and citizens concerned with pro- 
viding opportunities for migrant children in the public schools. ‘The suggestions and re- 
commendations contained are the result of the experience gained in working with the thousands 
of children who moved through the schools of western Fresno County in California. It lists 
the special needs of migrant children and offers numerous suggestions for planning an 
effective programme for them. It contends that: 


(1) Migrant children should be given a warm welcome, so that they feel they belong to 
the new school. 


(2) They need interesting and challenging work to help them to become absorbed in 
the programme. 


(3) The teacher must endeavour to determine their educational level in the various 
subjects and begin each subject at that level. 


(4) Foreign-speaking migrant children should receive intensive instruction in the 
English language to help them acquire self-confidence. 


(5) As many migrant children take on the responsibilities of home management at an 
early age, the curriculum should include instruction on health, home and family living and 
money management. 


(6) Continuity in their education should be provided through special transfer procedures 
from one school to another. 


(7) The desire to educate themselves should be encouraged at every opportunity, and 
vocational guidance should be given at an early stage in order to help them set their goals 
for the future. 

The book discusses ways in which the above points can be implemented. Sample forms 
are given for use in analysing the educational level, and for the transfer of school records. 


Gast, Marceau. See Blanguernon, Claude. 


Groupement général des Batelleries de France et de Belgiques. L'école de la batelleries. 
Ile-Saint-Denis (Seine), m.d. 14 p., processed. 





Describes the life of the barge family and shows the impossibility for the children 
of following a normal educational course. Reviews various proposals which have been made 
in the past; for example,the idea that teachers travel on the barges and form classes at the 
end of each working day from among the children to be found at the place where the barge 
stops for the night. Other projects are discussed and the conclusion is drawn that only 
boarding-schools or homes for children who may then attend the local public schools are 
practical. It is proposed that these institutions be financed by the communities where they 
are located by using a percentage of the fees for licences taken out by the bargemen. 


A distinction is made between families of bargemen and families of fair-workers. 
Fair-workers usually stay together as a group and move as a unit from place to place, 
following the various fairs which take place at more or less regular intervals in definite 
places. An itinerant school is possible for these people's children. Barges do congregate 
at definite places, but they also move about Europe as separate entities, thus making a 
floating school impractical. 









8. 





Jokkmokk (Sweden). Samernas folkhdégskola, Redogédrelse fdr samernas_ folkhdgskola j 


Jokkmokk, 1950-1953. LuleA, 1951-1953. 3 v. In Swedish. 








These annual reports ona Lapp folk high-school in northern Sweden (the only one in 
existence) describe the organization and functioning of a school intended for young people 
belonging to a minority group (10, 000 Lapps live in the north of Sweden), Like all folk 
high-schools, this is a voluntary one, receiving young people of 18 years of age (17 for 
girls) and aiming at giving them further education and making them into responsible citizen: 
[The main course, which lasts 24 weeks in the year, offers the following subjects: religion 
psychology, Swedish language and literature, Lapp language and civilization, different 
dialects, civics, geography, health education, domestic work, arithmetic, physics, 
chemistry, English (optional), Lapp handicrafts (different for boys and girls), music, 
gymnastics. 


Study circles are also organized in Lapp art and interior decoration, and lectures 
are given on relevant topics. There are follow-up courses lasting four weeks. Pupils 
can obtain state grants for their studies as well as grants from their municipalities, 
During the ten years this school has existed, an average of 22 pupils has been enrolled 
each year. It has become an important meeting-place for young Lapps. It is, in fact, the 
only community centre where they have opportunities to study their history, language and 
Lapp civilization in general, and where they can also meet Lapps from Norway and Finland 
and discuss co-operation between them in the three northern countries. 








Migrant Research Project Board. The education of migrant children; a study of the 
educational opportunities and experiences of the children of agricultural migrants, by 
Shirley E. Greene. Washington, D.C., National Council on Agricultural Life and 
Labor, 1954. 179 p. 


This research project was undertaken to provide a factual, objective basis for plans 
and programmes to improve the educational opportunities and experience of the children 
of migratory agricultural workers. Conceived in 1951, the project was carried out in the 
period from 1 July, 1952, to 31 December, 1953. Surveys were made in four areas with 
large migrant populations. Each area is described fully, both from the point of view of 
agricultural importance and of the existing school systems. A brief profile is given of the 
migrant families interviewed, anda chapter is devoted to school enrolment and attendance, 


The remainder of the report is given over to discussion, by chapters, of the factors 
affecting the problem of education of migrant children. These include the effects of migra- 
tion on schooling, migrant impact on school facilities, problems, attitudes and practices of 
teachers and principals, migrant parents and their educational backgrounds and attitudes 
and the economic factors affecting the education of migrant children, The last two chapters 
discuss a testing project undertaken in Florida to compare the educational progress and 
mental abilities of migrant and resident children, and an experiment in curriculum-building 
for migrants in Wisconsin (see Abstract No.19). Various appendices include the question- 
naires and schedules used in collecting information. There are extensive statistical tables. 


Each chapter contains recommendations intended for local school authorities, State 
departments of public instruction, State legislatures, teacher training institutions, princi- 
pals and teachers, and local communities and groups. 


An abbreviated form of the report appeared as: 


Greene, Shirley E. Children of misfortune. Washington, D.C., National Council on 
Agricultural Life and Labor, 1954. 37 p. 
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Netherlands. Departement van Onderwijs, Kunsten en Wetenschappen. Annual report 
from the Inspector of Elementary Education in general service on the education of 
bargemen's children in 1947. ‘The Hague, 1948. 25 p., processed. 





An historical summary of the origins and development of education for bargee-child- 
ren from 1870-1947, with notes on legal provisions for this type of education, the national 
associations formed with the object of organizing it, and the activities of the Ministry of 
Education in promoting it. The various solutions to the problem and the difficulties en- 
countered are described. Attempts have been made to introduce compulsory education, 


to establish a unified curriculum, and to prescribe teaching materials. 


The greatest success has been obtained with boarding-schools, at which a course 
lasting between three and four years is given. Some financial aid towards the cost of 
boarding is provided where need is proved. Another facility is the berth school, or 
special class for children from boats staying only a short time in one port. Attendance 
at these schools, where tuition is individual, often shortens the time which a pupil even- 
tually needs to spend at a boarding school. An administrative file is opened for each 
child attending a berth school or class, recording all particulars about him and the courses 
he has followed, for the information of the authorities and of the teacher of the next berth 
school to which he moves. A unified system of testing has also been introduced. 





rr " 
PHivansalo, Paavo. Lappalaisten lastenhoito-ja kasvatustavoista. Helsinki, Hyvinkdan 

a 
Kirjapaino Osakeyhitié, 1953. 99 p. (Suomen kasvatus-sosiologisen yhdistyksen julkaisuja 
No. 8). English summary pp. 77-81. 


This study, issued by the Educational-Sociological Association of Finland, describes 
in general terms how Lapps and other Arctic nomad peoples rear and educate their children. 
Traditional methods ire followed, conditioned by the organization of social life and the 
environment; observation and imitation play a large part. On the whole, little formal edu- 


cation is given, though schools do exist. More important is the vocational training provided 
at home by the parents. Children are taught to perform a variety of practical tasks which 


are of vital importance to the community. For example, both boys and girls learn the 
habits of reindeer and how to tend them, boys are instructed in hunting and fishing, girls in 
care of children, preparation of food, dressmaking and the tanning of hides. Many instruc- 
tional games have been devised for these purposes. At the same time, a sense of moral 
values is acquired and character developed. 


' rr : " : ; : , sai 
Rives, Paul. L'enfance bateliére . Pédagogie, education et culture. No. 6, juin 1953, 





pp. 365-377. Paris. 


Deals with the problems faced by bargees, with particular reference to the education 


of bargee-children in France. The children are supposed to go to school at the age of six. 
In reality, they often do not begin their education until they are ten or older. Another factor 


is that parents must pay fees to keep their child at a boarding-school. On the other hand, 
it is becoming more and more essential for future bargees to receive a good education. 
Modern barges are power-driven and expensive, and no company would permit a man to run 
a barge unless he were a good pilot and a skilled mechanic. Modernization of canal naviga- 
tion is thus forcing a change in the education of bargees and their families. 


After reviewing the history of educational provision for these children, the author 
discusses possible methods of improvement and expansion, taking into account the need to 
provide both primary and technical education. He thinks that boarding-schools preferably 
floating ones, are the solution, and proposes courses of study suitable for such schools at 


, 


both primary and sex ondary technical level. He stresses that subjects bearing on naviga- 
tion should be introduced in the primary classes, as well as practical training in boat-craft, 
Swimming etc. 
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Ruong, Israel. ‘'Nomadskolorna i Sverige : Sameliv: Samisk selskaps arbok 1951-]95: 


: ae Ee eee, 
Oslo, Merkur, 1952. 





This yearbook contains a short historical review of Lapp education since its inception 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. The present system was organized in 1913, 


The article describes the change in emphasis in the form of schools, which were sometimes 


boarding schools to which the Lapp children came, and at other times itinerant schools 
following the migrations of the people. The article also cons:ders the content of the 


curricula and the underlying purposes of Lapp education, 


Turner, H.J.B. "Portable schools for the tribes of Iran" News Bulletin, Vol. 30, 
No. 4, January 1955, pp. 14-19. New York, Institute of International Education, 


[There are at present two million nomadic people in lran, comprising six main tribes 
each with its own customs, dress, and habits of living. In order to attend the few permar 
ent urban schools in existence, the children of these tribesmen used to be separated from 
their parents during their early formative years. As a step towards remedying this situa- 


tion, the United States Operations Mission in Iran initiated, in 1954, a pilot demonstratior 





I which Proressor rurner, chief of the Education Division of this Mission, describes 
Lr article 
The first step was the training of native teachers. Chiefs of one of the tribes, who 
had themselves been educated abroad and wished to see their children educated, offered 
) pay the salaries of the teachers and to provide most of the equipment. They selected 
20 young men, who had all at least passed the sixth grade, to attend a special six-week 


training course in reading, writing, arithmetic and physical education, which was organize 


by the Mission. [he existing curriculum of the Ministry of Education was used as a basis 
for this training, but new methods and materials were suggested for the particular end in 
view. One hundred and five men completed the course. 

Meanwhile arrangements had been made to open 73 schools, equipped with school- 
tents, latrine-tents portable lap-desks, books blackboards pencils and volley ball nets, 


The object was, first to make tribal children literate, and later to teach them improved 


ethods of health, sanitation and agriculture, \n inspection by officers of the Ministry 
of Education after seven months! operation showed that considerable progress had been made 
the pupils, more than 1, 000 of whom had learnt to read and write. The curriculum was 
yrrganized to include practical work in livestock and agriculture for boys, and improved 
iml Ving for girl 
At the same time, the Agriculture Division of the Mission established an active co 


yperative programme of practical training and demonstration for adults in order to improve 


the sanitation and health of tribal-owned stock. 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. Selected references on migratory workers and their 











Washington, D.C., Bureau of Labor 











families - problems and programs 1950-15 


Standards, 1956. 15 p., processed. 


This bibliography gives special attention to reports of State and local programme: 
‘or bettering the conditions of migrant labourers, he items listed concern the working 
and living conditions of domestic agricultural workers and their families, and many of the 
references concern education and educational problems. The list was prepared to help 
those groups or individuals who might be planning programmes for migrant workers. The 
list is arranged by States and is not annotated. 
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U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Plainview, Texas, story. 
Washington, D.C., Office of Education, / 1953 /. 3 p., processed. 





. Report from New York State 
on the education of migrant children. Washington, D.C., Office of Education, 1953. 








5 p., processed. 


These two reports were reproduced by the United States Office of Education to assure 
wide dissemination of the information included inthem. The first describes the way in 
which a Texas town created a special school to take care of the migrant children of school 
age. The school was so organized as to absorb migrant children as they came to the town. 
The teachers were recruited from the local school system but had previously had some 
experience of teaching migrant children. The school year opened with one special class 
and one teacher, and grew to four classrooms and four teachers covering the first to the 
fifth grades. Pupils whose parents settled in the community were transferred to the 


regular school system. 


The second report describes the way in which a similar situation was met in New 
York State. Migrant students were integrated into the regular classes, but it was found 
possible to evolve individual curricula appropriate to each child's level of understanding, 
Teachers visited the camps where the migrant workers were lodged, and worked individually 
with the children, giving them special work-books that would show any school to which they 
might move the level of scholastic achievement they had attained. 


In both reports, emphasis is placed on the avid desire of the migrant children for 
learning. Inthe report from New York, it is pointed out that the migrant children have 
difficulty in adapting themselves through a lack of feeling of belonging. It was noticed 
that, as the pupils became more at home, they struck up friendships in the community and, 
when they had moved on, corresponded with friends so that they would ''belong'' when they 
returned the following year. 


U.S. Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth. When the migrant families 
come again. Washington, D.C., Goverment Printing Office, 1955. 27 p. 





A guide intended for the public to help to foster better community living for the one 
million or so migrant workers who follow planting, cultivating, harvesting and processing 
jobs from one part of the country to another. The booklet includes information and sugges- 
tions on the initiation of projects which could help to provide a better life for the migrant 
workers and their families in the areas of their temporary residence. Examples are cited 
of activities such as the enrolment of migrant children in local schools, the formation of 
4 - H clubs and the provision of medical advice and attention. A list gives the names of 
agencies which provide help in such instances at the county, state and federal level. 





U.S. Office of Education, The education of children of migratory agricultural workers. 
Digest of four regional conferences, May - June 1952. Washington, D.C., Office of 





Education, 1952. 40 p., processed. 


A general plan was used in the conferences. During the first two days, each State 
Department of Education had an opportunity to present, through its representative, the 
Situation regarding migrant children in its jurisdiction. These presentations were 
then discussed by the conference in an attempt to find ways of dealing with situations which 
prevent migrant children from attending school. Ways of getting children into school and 
of improving curricula were described, and plans were made for inter-state and pro- 
fessional organization co-operation in order to obtain greater success. During the remain- 
ing days of the conferences, representatives of various government agencies showed how the 
services of their Federal and regional offices could be made available to migrants and their 
children, 


The various conferences made recommendations to local schoo] districts, State 
departments of education, government agencies, the Office of Education, and professional 
organizations. 








o 16 = 
The digest is divided into five sections which are entitled: 


I. What can be done to get children into school? 


Il. Making educational experience profitable. 

Ill. Helping teachers and administrators improve ways of working with migrant 
children, 

IV. Helping adult migrants appreciate the value of education. 

V. How leaders may work to improve educational advantages for migrant 
children, 


Wisconsin. Department of Public Instruction. Curriculum studies project; school for 
migrant children, Waupun, Wisconsin, Summer 1953. Madison, Wisc., 1953. 13 D.., 








appendices, processed. 


Describes the findings of the Curriculum Studies Project organized during the 
summer of 1953 at Waupun with a group of Texas-Mexican Spanish-speaking migrant 
children; the project was undertaken on the recommendation of a sub-committee of the 
State Migrant Committee of the Wisconsin Welfare Council which had decided that, although 
the educational needs of migrant children had many points in common with those of child- 
ren who are permanent residents of a school community, certain factors tended to limit 
the educational opportunities available for migrant children. The project aimed at explor- 
ing and developing measures to provide a programme adapted to the needs, backgrounds, 
interests and abilities of these children, 


The report gives an analysis of individual behaviour and traits of the children enrolled, 
and outlines, on the basis of this, their educational needs, the daily school schedule evolved, 
an analysis of language problems encountered among the pupils, and a model lesson on 
teaching geography. 


The conclusions stress that the lack of knowledge of Spanish on the part of the teacher 
should not stand in the way of developing a realistic approach to the problem of educating 
migrant children for adjusted living in the United States of America, and that an "on-going" 
classroom to offset the problems of interrupted schooling would do much to ensure a 
proper community life. 



































